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Facts You Should Know! 


Ist. That the Douglass National Bank of Chicago is the first National Bank owned and controlled 
by Colored people ever authorized by the United States Government. 


2nd. That, being a National bank, located in the Central Reserve City of Chicago, you can do your 


banking with it by mail as conveniently from any part of the United States as if you were in 
Chicago. 







3rd. That we pay 3% interest on your deposits. 
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$—ONE DOLLAR OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT—$ 


Why not send one dollar now and have the satisfaction of knowing that you are a depos- 
itor in the FIRST national Bank of the Race? 


Address: 


THE DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


3623-25 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HE work in 
. King Tut- TUT ! 
Ankh- ® 
Amen’s tomb has been abandoned indefinitely. 
The lid to the sarcophagus covering the mummy, 
whiich had been lifted, has been put back in place 
and the tomb is securely locked once more, we are 
told. And so those who have waited on tip-toe for 
more than a year for the uncovering of the mummy 
itself, must wait a little longer. 
Significant, however, is the fact that the inner 
shrine is very elaborately carved with figures of 
black men—scenes de- 


picting the history of 
King Tut’s time, scenes 
from his life—and there 


: : have not subscribed, same was probably sent you as a 
is no possible way of sample. We are sure you will like our magazine, and we 
would greatly appreciate your subscription, which is only 
25 cents a year. We ask those receiving samples, as well 
as subscribers, to show the magazine to others, so that 
they, too, may have a chance to subscribe. We take pleas- 
ure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mall all 
subscriptions to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 3627 


mistaking those faces 
for anything but those 
of Africans of the pur- 
est blood. 

Now  $50,000,000.00 
is no paltry sum even in 
these silken days of lux- 
ury, billionaires and ex- Nestlings 
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remote times it meant a 
great deal more than it 
does now. And that is 
the estimated worth of 
the treasures in Tut- ; 
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A fifty-million-dollar 
mausoleum stamps 
Tut as one of the mighty monarchs of ancient 
times. Modern historians, naturally enough, 
would like to paint him white, for it is contrary 
to custom to give black men credit for any worthy 
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contribution to the 
TUT ! world’s history. 
Now comes the 
alibi. Even though Lord Carnavon’s successor and 
the Egyptian government patch up their differences 
and the work is continued, they do not consider it 
worth while to look at the mummy because they 
have positive proof that King Tut was drowned 
at sea and that the priests killed a slave and placed 
him in this elaborate tomb for the sake of tradition. 
Now when they do decide to look at the mummy 
and it proves to be black, as it doubtless will, they 
will say that the priests 
simply killed one of the 
king’s black slaves and 
placed him there. 
Tut-Ankh-Amen was 
a white man, of course, 
they will say, but the 
Egyptians hardly — ex- 
pected that anyone 
would ravage the tomb 


If you receive a copy and 


CONTENTS to. determine’ whether 


the real king was there 
or not and so they didn’t 
think it would make any 
difference whether: they 
used a black slave or a 
white one. 

It really would be 
hard on modern _his- 
torians to upset all their 
nice little theories about 
the black race never 
anything 
but the impecunious, 
brainless hewers_ of 
wood and drawers of 
water, by bringing to light a black king whose 
fifty-million-dollar tomb offers such convincing proof 
of wealth and advancement in civilization. 


Copyright, 1924, by the Half- 
Century Co., Inc. All rights re- 
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CALLED BACK 


By Jay Grayson 
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VERYONE marveled 
when Stephanie Gray 
married Donald Har- 
ris. For Donald had 
already gained both 
fame and money in 
the seven years since 
he had begun the 
practice of law. 
Stephanie had 
danced her way through three gay seasons 
and earned her reputation as Allendale’s 
most frivolous flirt. Just why a brilliant, 
serious-minded man like Donald Harris 
should choose one of Stephanie’s type 
never seemed quite clear to Allendale’s 
gossips and so they predicted a speedy 
separation. But a year passed and Steph- 
anie’s tidy bungalow, her crisp little pink 
gingham frocks, and Donald’s unflagging 
devotion surprised even the most opti- 
mistic. When Donald, junior, and Dor- 
inda, the twins, arrived two years later, 
even their incessant demands on her time 
and patience did not prevent Stephanie, 
clad in the daintiest of morning frocks, 
from presiding over the breakfast table 
each morning at 7:30, her small brown 
face wreathed in smiles, her black- hair 
curling jauntily about her dainty cap. As 
the vears passed and the twins graduated 
from the nursery to kindergarten and 
from kindergarten to first grade, Steph- 
anie remained childishly beautiful, charm- 
ingly lighthearted and gay. To the chil- 
dren she was the most delightful play- 
fellow; to the men of her acquaintance she 
was the best dancing partner to be found; 
to her friends she was a joyous ray of 
living sunshine; to the few women who 
didn’t like her she was a silly, doll-faced 
woman without intellect enough to con- 
verse sensibly on any subject save clothes. 
But they had to admit that she knew 
what to wear and when to wear it. 

Alf Allendale stared when she appeared 
at church one Sunday morning wearing 
red strap sandals with her smart black 
suit and a small black hat without trim- 
ming save for a big red coral pin, but it 
wasn’ long before half of Allendale’s 
flappers discarded sanely conventional 
black and brown oxfords for frivolous 
looking red and green slippers, and By- 
ron’s Hat Shop did a rushing business 
in small black hats with huge coral and 
jade pins. And when she appeared at 
a musicale one below zero February day 
wearing a cream colored straw poke bon- 
net, a sleeveless gown and short white 
gauntlet gloves, there were gasps of hor- 
ror mingled with sharp criticism; but a 
few days later Allendale’s streets were 
dotted with last year’s straws in various 
stages of preservation and Thurlow’s 


Drug Store exhausted its supply of straw 
hat dyes and cleaners. 

Stephanie was thirty and Donald thirty- 
eight when Marion Brown moved to Al- 
lendale. 


Brown had divorced her hus- 
band shortly after coming to the city, and 
as her attorney, Donald Harris found 
himself at Marian’s cozy apartment several 
evenings a week. Stephanie had never 
met Marian, but the town gosips had in- 
formed her that she was a very danger- 
ous woman, a woman no man could re- 
sist. The divorce had been granted and 
still Donald went there frequetly on one 
pretext or another. Stephanie had seen 
them several times in the Harris run- 
about, driving in Colquitt’s Lane, that led 
to the State Highway. 


Marian 


In the fleeting moment before they were 
lost to sight, Stephanie, womanlike, had 
observed that Marian’s mink cape was 
of the newest cut, that her brown hair 
rippled sedately beneath her rose and sil- 
ver turban and that her olive skin was 
devoid of rouge. Direct contrasts they 
were, these two women—Stephanie light- 
hearted, gay and frivolous, yet with all 
that a devoted mother and a first-class 
housekeeper; Marian, languidly beautiful, 
intellectual and temperamental, scorning 
drudgery in all its forms and avoiding 
contact with children as would a 
plague. 


she 


Stephanie dresed her twins and in re- 
sponse to their incessant clamoring, took 
them to see “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

It was dark when they entered the the- 
atre and Stephanie could not see the two 
women behind her, but she did recognize 
the voices as that of Mrs. Jimerson, Ma- 
rian’s next door neighbor, and Lottie Lee. 

“Marian,” Mrs. Jimerson was saying, 
“says she can just wrap him all around 
her finger Of course you know how 
Marian is with men; she always rubs the 
fur the right wav. She can beat the 








world figuring out what they like and 


pretending to like the same thing. She 
knows Harris likes opera and 
Shakespeare and she’s reading up on 
them. She even pretends to like Ibsen, 


Carlysle and Emerson and Thackery, be- 
cause he likes them. She tells him she 
doesn’t care for dancing and she won't 
sing jazz at all. And the big rummy be- 
lieves every bit of it.” 

“What do you think will become of his 
poor little wife.” Lottie asked. 


“Oh, he’s so far gone there’s nothing 
she can do but give him up and let Ma- 
rian have him. You know when a woman 
of Marian’s type makes up her mind to 
get a man, she'll go any limit to accom- 
plish her ends, and poor little Mrs. Harris 
isn’t the kind who can hold him.” 

“So that’s it,” mused Stephanie, “she’s 
making him believe I ai too much of a 
low-brow for him.” 

In Lorraine Steele, Stephaine had a 
friend with whom she felt she could trust 
the innermost secrets of her heart. Lor- 
raine had been her only confidant since 
pinafore days, and in times of stress this 
one true friend had never failed her. 
Hence in this new trial that had presented 
itself, Stephanie sought Lorraine and elic- 
ited from her a promise of help in the 
plans she had made to regain the affections 
of her prodigal husband. 

“There isn’t a bit of use in letting a 
perfectly good husband get away from 
you,” laughed Stephanie, as she left Lor- 
raine, “especially if you really want to 
keep him.” 

Donald neither came to supper that 
night nor called up as he usually did when 
detained. In the next two weeks Steph- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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letting 
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gcod husband 
get 

away 
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WENTY years ago 
the Colored people ot 
Briggsville lived in di- 
lapidated hovels near 
the railroad tracks. To 
scare the owner into 
repairing them Mc- 
Kenzie Wilson, leader 
of the Colored people, 
purchases a home two 
miles from the Colored settlement and 
moves in. The white neighbors repre- 
sented by Jefferson Davis Sapp try to buy 
him out, but Wilson refuses to sell, and 
the neighbors decide to force him out. 





Wilson’s wife and daughter urge him © 


to sell lest the white people burn him out, 
but his mother urges him to stay. 
Wilson stays, but under difficulty, for 
Sapp accuses him of setting fire to his 
house and there is constant friction be- 
tween the two families. Young Robert 


Sapp, however, remains friendly and 
speaks whenever his parents are not 
looking. 


Grandpa Wilson, lost from his family 
since slavery, returns to make his home 
with them. Mrs. Cason brings to the at- 
tention of Briggsville’s Civic League the 
unsanitary condition of the people’s 
houses with the result that they are re- 
paired and made livable. 

During the double wedding ceremony 
of Wilson’s son and daughter, young 
Robert Sapp runs in the church and 
warns the Colored people that a mob is 
coming after Mr. Wilson. As he leaves 
the church by way of the back door, he 
is mistaken for Wilson and shot. Mem- 
bers of the masked mob carry him home 
and disappear. Wilson is arrested, ac- 
cused of the murder of Mary Murfine. 
He is brought to trial two months later, 
and pleads “not guilty.” 

In spite of the testimony of the coroner 
and several other witnesses which proved 
conclusively that mary Murfine committed 
suicide, the jury brought in a vrdict of 
guilty, and Wilson was sent to prison for 
thirty years. Five years later Robert 
Sapp came home very ill, and after care- 
ful examination Dr. Grace, Sapp’s famliy 
physician, states that he can do nothing 
for him. “He will be dead before morn- 
ing,’ the doctor informed the elder Sapp. 
“T will not return unless sent for.” 


Meanwhile Wilson, because of his good 
behavior, enjoyed a little more freedom 
than his fellow prisoners. Pleasant Sun- 
days often found him lounging in a 
pleasant nook overlodking the lake be- 
yond the prison grounds. 

The Bible he had been reading slipped 
from his hands as he fell into a half-dose. 
The bird he had been watching as it 
circled high above his head grew larger 
and larger and a few moments later be- 
came a small biplane that landed beside 


Mrs. Sapp Learns That a Black Skin May Cover a White Soul 


him. The bird man within the plane 
stepped out and asked him if he wouldn’t 
like to fly with him to his old home in 
Briggsville. Soon the two were flying 
lower and lower over Briggsville’s house- 
tops and landed in a fair field that seemed 
strangely familiar. 

There was a big white farmhouse on 
the hill, surrounded with rose bushes and 
fruit trees and back of it and on either 
side the wonderful fields of grain waved 
in the summer sunshine. 

“What a beautiful place; who lives 
here.” he asked. 

“I do,” replied the aviator smiling. 

“And do you own all this land and the 
car at the gate, too?” Wilson asked. 

“Yes,” his host replied. 

“Who owns the wonderful place across 
the road?” Wilson inquired. 

“Some white people; I don’t think you 
know them,” was the reply. 

“Wonderful! And do you know my 
folks?” was the next question. 

“Very well, indeed. They live a mile 
from here; don’t you remember Gul- 
finche’s lane over yonder?” the birdman 
asked. 

“Yes, yes.” ; 

“We'll get in the car and visit your 
folks; they’ll be glad to see you. Seated 
in the cushioned limousine they whirled 
rapidly toward Maple street. Three small 
brown children rolled in the grass and 
the fourth crawled on all fours in the 
doorway. Where the spite fence of old 
reared its ugly length, rose bushes cov- 
ered with pink and red and white blos- 
soms separated his yard from Jeff Sapp’s. 

Leonidas met them at the gate, through 
the branches of the trees he could see 
his old father smoking idly in the back 
yard while his mother fed the chickens. 
His wife was busy cutting up fowls for 
dinner. 





AT NIGHT 
By Wilma Mason 


HAT a grand an’ soothin’ feelin’, 
When the day am done, 

An’ your daily work am. ended, 

An’ you see the sun 
A setting over yonder, 

Where the clouds am rea, 
An’ you hears the chillun prayin’ 

’Fo’ they goes to bed. 


When the smoke comes f’um the kitchen 
An’ the kittle’s b’ilin’ hard, 

An’ you smells the good ol’ corn bread, 
Time you gits in the yard, 

An’ n’en right after supper, 
When the stars am shinin’ bright 

You stretches out an’ takes your rest, 
In the welcome, quiet night. 


“Lonny, when you done bought all that 
extra ground? Why our yard runs all 
the way down to Sapp’s place now.” 


“Yes, father, Aleck an’ me done paid 
for the house and bought that extra 
ground. An’ besides we got a cow an’ 
two goats for milk for the kids. All 
them flowers you see belongs to Glendora 
an’ Eureka. They sells ’em to one of the 
shops in town and they’s ‘gettin’ on jes’ 
fine. Sold lot of roses and freezias for 
Jessie Grant’s weddin’ las’ week.” 

Nancy rang the dinner bell just then, 
and as he rose from his comfortable chair 
to answer the pleasant summons, he woke 
with a start to the realization that the 
harsh prison gong was calling him to duty. 


Once more Mrs. Sapp entered the sick 
chamber and again finding her husband 
prostrate across the body of her son she 
immediately called Dr. Grace, but he had 
gone out in the country to see a patient 
and did not expect to get back until next 
day. The undertaker was summoned, but 
refused to take charge of the body until 
a physician had issued a certificate. The 
only other doctor to be reached was Dr. 
Rowan, a colored physician at Helendale, 
ten miles from Briggsville. Mrs. Sapp’s 
prejudice would not permit her to call a 
black man to examine her s0n’s body, 
nor yet to administer aid to her uncon- 
scious husband. 

“T’ll wait for Dr. Grace,” she said. 

But an hour later, when Sapp breathed 
with difficulty and muttered incoherently 
and begged Wilson’s forgiveness, Mrs. 
Sapp relented and sent for Dr. Rowan. 


He came promptly, the little brown doc- 
tor from Helendale. Quietly, quickly and 
gently he worked until the elder Sapp’s 
irregular and labored breathing became 
normal and he slept peacefully on his 
pillow. 

Then entering the darkened chamber 
where the body of young Robert lay, he 
gazed in tender pity on the peaceful face 
of the youth and kneeling beside the bed, 
bowed his head and whispered, “God, my 
Father, why must this kind-hearted, inno- 
cent boy pay the penalty for someone 
else’s guilt? Must the irnocent always 
suffer ?” 

With tears in his eyes he pulled back 
the covers and took the youth’s hand. It 
was icy, but still soft and pliable. Me- 
chanically he pressed the pulse. There 
was a faint throb. Feverishty he worked 
for the next two hours. Mrs. Sapp be- 
lieving the worst of every Colored person, 
even this kind-faced individual who had 
worked so faithfully with her husband, 
grew alarmed at his prolonged stay in the 
death chamber. Believing that he had 
either mutilated her boy’s body or had 

(Continued on page 11) 





ON THE OTHER SIDE 
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HE WNegro Sanhedrin stressed 
| the importance of health and 
sanitation and the need for co- 
eperation with public health authori- 
ties. Every member of the race should 
be made to feel the necessity for clean, 
comfortable homes, personal cleanli- 
ness, sufficient sleep and nourishing 
food. While some exercise the utmost 
care in the matter, there remains a 
vast majority who know nothing about 
such things at all, as a short walk 
through some of the more congested 
Colored sections will show. 

The ever increasing population of 
our big cities and the shortage of 
houses has sent the rents soaring to in- 
conceivable heights. As a result, fami- 
les are obliged to double up more and 
more and take quarters in houses that 
are not fit to live in. This is especially 
true among the Colored people, for, al- 
though his salary is usually lower, the 
Colored man must pay even more for 
rent than his white neighbor. Very 
cfiten the cost of a five or six room 
apartment is considerably more per 
month than his salary and so the man 
who earns his living honestly must jam 
his house up tight in order to pay his 
rent. It is not rare to find ten people 
crowded into five rooms. 

Basements, attics, ill-ventilated and 
dark hovels are being remodeled into 
dwellings. In too many cases the 
apartments in these congested sections 
are old, the plumbing is in bad condi- 
tion and the heat, unless the place 13 
stove heated, is uncertain. 

No wonder so many comparatively 
young men:and women who dwell in 
these close quarters wear a tired and 
careworn expression. The daily strug- 
gle to pay for the high-priced apart- 
ment plus the worry of living in such 
close quarters is enough to arain them 
of every vestige of pep. 

Modern physicians emphasize _ the 
daily plunge and fresh, clean, easy-to- 
launder clothing as factors in increas- 
ing longevity and improving health. 
But in spite of the fact that these high- 
priced apartments are strictly modern 
and have all conveniences, it is hardly 
to be expected that accommodations 
adequate for two could be stretched to 
cover ten without difficulty. 


Washing and ironing in these crowd- 
ed quarters is difficult, and the high cost 
of sending clothes to the Iaundry or the 
cleaners, causes many to go about day 
after day in garments that are sadly in 
need of soap, water and air, and the 
daily plunge becomes a weekly duty. 

That ignorance enters as a factor in 
making conditions more. distressing 
than they might be otherwise is evi- 
denced in the poorer districts. Lives 
are shortened in these sections and 
health undermined simply because they 
don’t know how to live. 


By the Investigators 


I passed through one of these dis- 
tricts the other day and the whole 
neighborhood presented a tipsy ap- 
pearance; the houses reminded me of 
a lot of old cronies in pre-Volsted days 
who were holding each otner up the 
hardest. A portion of the foundation 
of one was gone, the bricks having 
caved in or been pushed in in some way. 
The high wooden steps in front and 
back were rickety and two or three 
were minus the tread. Nothing re- 
mained of the fence that separated the 
yard from the very filthy alley save two 
or three upright posts. Every window 
was fastened down securely, the cracks 
and crevices stuffed with rags, and the 
broken window panes were stuffed with 
oid hats, papers and rags. Through 
the murky glass I could see several 
small children pressing their tiny noses 
against the dirty pane. A low growl 
as I mounted the steps told me that a 
dog shared the house with them. I 
knocked. A thin, sickly-looking child 
of eight or nine came to the door. 

“Mamma isn’t home. She’s gone to 
Mis’ Sims’ house across the street,” he 
explained, tying his ragged stocking 
with a bit of dirty white string. 

“Will she be back soon?” I asked. 

“IT guess so. She’s been gone all 
afternoon.” 

“Do you mind if I wait a little 
while?” I asked the little fellow, for 1 
wanted a chance to see more of this 
cther side of life. 

The air was stifling and the soft- 
wood floor on which two small girls 
played with dolls, was black with 
grease and coal dirt. The soft coal 
stove smoked and dropped soot when- 
ever the lid was taken off. A worn, 
gummy oilcloth covered the table in 
the kitchen on which lay half a loaf 
of bread and a bowl of sugar that har- 
hored several dozen roaches. Through 
the half open bedroom door I could 
see a floor strewn with rags and dirty 


WILL-O-THE-WISP 


By Evelyn Eastman 


. warm sun of Spring dots the 
willow tree, 

With hoods of silvery fur, 
And the maple boughs, 
purplish red, 

Sway in the sun warmed air. 


topped with 


Warmed by the rays of the bright 
April sun, : 

That comes between the showers, 

The lilac, still leafless, sends nodding 
above, 

A cone of potential flowers. 


A will-o-the-wisp is the April day. 

Warm sunshine, then showers cold; 

The smile of sweet Springtime follows 
anon, 

The norther wild and bold. 


clothes and the bed had not been made. 
The dresser was piled high with rub- 
bish. 

“What does your papa do?” I asked. 

“He works in the steel mills. He 
comes home on Saturday.” 

“Well,” I told the little fellow, “I 
don’t think I can wait for your mamma. 
“Maybe I'll come again ‘svon.” 

Out in the street again I breathed 
deeply, for even the smoky air of that 
dingy neighborhood was sweet com- 
pared to the foul air within that filthy 
home. 

I singled out a queer looking little 
frame cottage next. It was hardly 
more than twelve feet hign and had no 
foundation at all. 

“I’m just trying to get a little infor- 
pation concerning the houses in this 
district,” I told the woman who came 
to the door. 

“What's it 
ciously. 

“We hope to improve things,” I re- 
plied. 

“Well, come in,” she said, “’cause 
it’s too cold to hold the door open.” 

A young girl propped up with pillows 
before the fire coughed distressingly. 

“Pearl, she’s done got some o’ them 
high fallutin’ ideas "bout sleepin’ with 
the window open nights, an’ see what 
it done for her,” the woman remarked. 

“But mamma, teacher said we ought 
to raise the windows,” the girl ob- 
jected. 

“Shut up! You listen to all the fool 
things everybody tells you an’ you'll 
be dead. You know you ain’ never 
siep’ with the windows up at night, let- 
tin’ in all that night air,” she went on. 

“Have you always lived here?” I 
asked timidly, when she had finished 
her tirade. 

“No. We come here two years ago.” 

“And do you like it here?” 

“Well, we has more money here. My 
husband gets $20.00 a week and he 
only got $12.00 down in Mississippi, 
but we got to pay $15.00 a month for 
rent an’ down there we lived in a box 
car and didn’t have to pay no rent. Up 
here we has to burn two bushels of 
coal some days, ’cause this house gets 
awful cold.” 

No wonder the woman didn’t know 
how to keep house properly, she had 
never lived in one. 

“Have you a bath here?” I asked 
next. 

“No. I ain’t bothered ‘bout none of 
that tom-foolery.. Wash tub’s good 
‘nough for me when I want wash my- 
self. Pearl come tellin’ me the teacher 
says you ought to take a bath every 
day in this cold weather same’s if it 
was hot. Her teacher goes around in 
slippers all winter an’ thtn clothes an’ 
washes her hair an’ all them kind of 


for?” she asked _ suspi- 


(Continued from page 14) 
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For the woman who does nat 
like the slip-over dress, this 
button-in-the-front model of 
Sphinx kasha is just the thing. 
A hat of Sahara hemp with a 
smart ribbon bow is worn with 
at. 


A seven-eighths length coat 
of soft gray wool will find a 
welcome niche in the Spring 
wardrobe. With it one wears 
an off-the-face hat in black 
and white horsehair. 
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CLOTHES FOR GENERAL WEAR 


Tile dust Charmeen is the 
fabric chosen by the lady with 
the King Tut bob for her 
smart tailored suit. With it, of 
course, she wears a hat of pap- 
rika crepe. 

A gown of moonglo crepe 
with a yoke and sleeves of 
silver gray lace may be worn 
on many occasions. The drap- 
ery falls to the front and the 
back is quite plain. 


Black and white satin can- 
ton are combined to make a 
charming frock fer informal 
wear. The skirt is tucked and 
the black milan hat is faced 
with rose to add a touch of 
color. 

“Button, button, I’ve got the 
button,” says the little lady in 
the beltless frock of artichoke 
green Montevideo crepe. The 
figures run the gamut of all of 
the colors of the rainbow, while 
the collar and cuffs are of 
tvory crepe. 





| WHAT THEY ARE WEARING | 


PRING brings us new colors and new 
materials for frocks, hats and shoes. 
Many of the old favorite materials have 
adopted new colorings and designs. Black 
and white and navy and white are the 
most popular combinations for early 
Spring wear. White materials with black 
or blue stripes, checks, blocks, polka dots, 
ovals and wafers are favored. 
The woman who does not like black and 
white may have her choice of several new 


and beautiful colors. There is a new 
green, for instance, known as artichoke, 
several shades of blue Sistine blue, which 
has a bit of gray in it, and canard blue; 
there are a number of browns—graystone, 
cedar, copper, peach, cigarette, sphinx, an- 
tique bronze and a golden red shade known 
as Punjab. Withered rose and dawn are 
soft and beautiful shades that are well 
described by their names. 

Hats are smaller than usual, the cloche 


maintains its popularity. Ubiquitous 
melon crowns are shown in off the face 
models as well as in the cloche. 

Many varieties of sandals are shown 
for morning and afternoon wear. The 
wishbone front being the most approved. 
The strap over the instep in this model 
is shaped just like a wishbone. For sports 
wear there is a lizard skin shoe with moc- 
casin front flaps over the instep. After- 

(See page 11) 





HE N. A. A. C. P. asks for recom- 

mendations for the Springairn Med:l 
award. Names of candidates for the 
1923 Springairn Medal, awarded an- 
nually to a person of American citizen- 
ship and African descent who has dis- 
tinguished himself in the preceding 
year, are to be sent to the Secretary 
of the Award Committee. The medal 
will be presented at the Annual Con- 
ference of the N. A. A. C. P. to be 
held in June in Philadelphia 


Miss Hallie Q. Brown, head of the 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 
of America, has been named as alternate 
delegate at large to the Kepublican Na- 
tional Convention to be held in Cleve- 
land, O., in June. 


According to latest reports, there will 
be no Jim Crow cars in Maryland. The 
bill providing for separate cars in that 
state hag been reported unfavorably. 


According to a recent report of La- 
bor Statistics the 8,789 rarms in the 
State of Missouri run by women are 
more profitable than thuse controlled 
by men. One hundred and fourteen 
Colored women in that state own and 
operate their own farms. 


Concerning lynching, a recent issue 
of The Nation says: “In the twenty- 
nine years from 1889 to 1918, 3,224 
lynchings—an average of 111 each year 
—were officially recorded in the United 
States. In 1919 the number had shrunk 
to 83, in 1920 to 65, in 1922 to 52 and 
in 1923 there were only 28 instances of 
this particular form of primitive bru- 
tality. 


The officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
ai its January mecting decided to ap- 
point a committee to make studies of 
special phases of Negro education and 
rcport at the annual meeting to be held 
in Dallas, Texas, the last week in July. 
‘the aim of the association is to secure 
efficient training for every yourn. 


Max Reinhardt, one of the foremost 
theatrical producers of Germany, who 
recently staged the monster produc- 
tion, “The Miracle,” in New York, is 
quoted as saying of the Negro: “Music 
and dancing as best expressed in mod- 
ern times, both came from Negroes in 
the United States. I am not trying to 
teach them European manners, but I 
am studying their own ways of ex- 
pressing emotion.” 


Mrs. Bessye Bearden has been chos- 
en as secretary of the lecal schoo! boar-J 
o: Manhattan for two years. She is the 
only Colored woman on the board. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


An unprejudiced judge would hardly 
call twenty-eight lynchings a record to 
be proud of, but it does mark a steady 
cecline in the activities of our own 
American anarchists. If the South is 
undergoing a change of heart the reas- 
ons are perhaps not far to seek; the 
migration of the Negroes to other re- 
gions is one; the publicity which the 
lover Anti-Lynching Bil) has received 
is indubitably another. Since 1919 the 
bill has twice been reporrea favorably 
in the House, and in 1922 it passed the 
House by a vote of 230 to 119. Its re- 
jection by the Senate was chiefly due 
to a Southern: filibuster the ad- 
vertising which the crime of lynching 
receives from the able campargn of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 1n behalf of the 
Lill can only result in a more wide- 
spread disgust with the practice. 


In the inaugural address delivered by 
Governor Whitfield when raking office, 
law enforcing officers were urged to 
protect Colored people from violence 
and injustice, and the suggestion made 
that the state improve living and work- 
ing conditions, take better care of their 
health, provide better training and see 
that they get justice in business trans- 
actions and in the courts. In spite of 
the loss of 10 per cent of her Negro 
population through migration, Colored 
people still make up more than one-half 
of Mississippi’s population. 


National Negro Health Week will be 
observed this year the first week in 
April. Health Week was maugurated 
by Booker T. Washington a decade ago 
and has meant a great deal to the race 
in health, education and tmprovement. 
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A Colored truck farmer in New 
jersey is credited with having produced 
$12,500 worth of spinach on twenty 
acres of land last year. 

Riley Rogers, a Colored truck farm- 
er of Lawrence, Kansas, produces 
$6,000 worth of vegetables each year on 
twelve acres of land. 


The twenty-eighth quadrennial ses- 
sion of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church will convene in Louisville, Ky, 
May Sth to May 21st. Arrangements 
zre being made to take care of at least 
ten thousand delegates. 


The life span of the Colored race In 
America has been lengthened by five 
years in the last decade according to 
recent reports. This increase in long- 
evity is due to the teaching of ‘Colored 
people through the press and other 
means in methods of sanitation and 
improvement of living conditions. 


New York City is to have a four- 
stery bath house located in Harlem. 
The building, which is to De erected 
at a cost of $452,000.00, will have 189 
shower baths, six tub baths, a first- 
class gymnasium and a roof garden 
that can be used both winter and sum- 
mer. 


Colored teachers in New Jersey are 
asking the same salary paid to white 
teachers. At present time, they claim 
they are receiving from $100 to $200 a 
year less than the white teachers. They 
believe that the lower salary schedule 
will eventually attract inferior teachers 
and break the morale of the teaching 
force. 


THE NEGRO SANHEDRIN 


W HAT did they do?” That 
question has been asked by 
thousands since the All-race ‘Confer- 
ence in Chicago closed. 

It is hardly possible to give in de- 
tail the results of the conference, and 
it will take years for some of the plans 
to materialize. Stress, however, was 
placed first on the need tor education, 
development commercially, preserva- 
tion and improvement of health and 
development of the Negro press. 


We need well educated, trained lead- 
ers, doctors, lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men, but at present we are 
professionally “top-heavy.” The ma- 
jority of our young men and women 
who attend the higher Institutions of 
lcarning train themselves for the pro- 
fessional field and comparatively few 
enter the business world. For some 
reason too many Colored business men 
have the idea that less training is needed 
for the merchant than for his profes- 


sional brother. 

The need for well trained business 
men who are capable of developing 
businesses that will furnish employ- 
ment to the younger gencration is urg- 
ent. For until we learn to trade with 
each other and are able to employ our 
own boys and girls we cannot hope to 
offer our declaration of independence. 
Educational institutions, therefore are 
asked to enlarge and ‘improve their 
commercial departments that Colored 
business men may experience less dif- 
ficulty in securing efficient help. 

Merchants are asked to give their 
customers their money’s worth,—that 
is, values that are the equal of those 
given by other merchants in the same 
line and likewise to extend to their 
customers the same courtesy they ex- 
pect to receive at the hands of others. 

Petty jealousy that prevents many 
Colored business men from aiding each 


(Turn to page 10) 
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Miss Robinson's photo by P. & A. Service 


Approximately one hundred models appeired in the Fashion Revue. 


All other photos by Woodard Studio, Chicago 


Among this number were: 


Mrs. Hazel Thompson-Davis (extreme Icft), Mrs. M. Overby, Mrs. Gordon Jackson, Miss Lo D. Bonds, Mrs. Cary B. Lewis 
promtor (oval, right). 
Mrs. C. M. Thompson, Miss Helen C. Robinson (bridal costume), Mme. Anita Patti Brown, Mrs. Jessie 
Jones, Arr. Committee (circle). 


Lower row: 


HE second annual Fashion Show 
held in Chicago early in March, 
took on a dual nature—there was a 
brilliant array of beautiful women on 
the stage, displaying the newest in hats, 
gowns and furs to an audience ar- 


CHICAGO’S 
FASHION 
SHOW 


rayed in creations worthy of more than 
passing note. 

The Style Show which was given for 
the benefit of the Y. W. C. A. was a 


success. More than that its permanency 
is assured. 

Much credit is due Mrs. Cary B. 
Lewis, promoter of this brilliant event 
and the corps of workers who ably as- 
sisted her. 
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YOUR HAIR 
STAYS 


Combed and Glossy 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and 


Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 
Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











| 








| 
| 
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| WHAT SHALL I COOK? | 


Nests 

Form left-over mashed sweet potatoes 
into nests on buttered tins. In each nest 
drop a whole egg. Pour over the egg a 
little cream, a bit of butter, salt and pep- 
per. Bake until the eggs and potatoes 
are well browned. Serve hot, garnish with 
sweet pepper rings and tops of celery. 
Strawberry Torte 

Whip six egg whites until stiff, then 
sift two cups of confectioner’s sugar into 
them, beating all the time. Flavor and 
put into a paper lined spring form and 
press out into shapes on tins and bake 
or dry for fifty minutes in a slow oven. 
Open them and fill with sugared straw- 
berries or some other favorite fruit. 
Puffy Omelet 

Separate the yolks and whites of four 
eggs, and beat the yolks until thick and 
lemon colored. Add to them four table- 
spoons of milk, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of white pepper. Beat 
the whites until stiff and fold them into 
the beaten yolks. Pour into a hot but- 
tered frying pan and cook slowly until 
the mixture puffs, and browns on the 
bottom. Place it in the oven until it is 
dry on top and a knife-blade inserted in 
the omelet comes out nearly clean. Turn 
onto a hot platter, folding as you do. 
Should serve five or six epople. 
Escalloped Oysters 

Drain a quart of oysters and roll each 
one in flour, salt and pepper which have 
been mixed together in a plate. Oil a 
baking dish and put into it a thin layer 
of crumbs, then one of the oysters, next 
a little celery, then a layer of spaghetti 
that has previously been cooked in salted 
water. Continue this way until all the 
spaghetti and oysters have been used up. 
Pour in one cup of milk, and sprinkle over 
the top one-half cup dry bread crumbs, 
two tablespoons of butter, or vegetable 
fat and bake one-half hour in a moderate 
oven. 





Olive Salad 

Put one pound of cream cheese through 
the ricer then thin with a bit of fresh, 
sweet cream. Add to this mixture one 
hard-boiled egg, chopped fine, on small 
bunch of celery, minced, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and one pint of olives 
chopped fine. Mould into a brick when 
cold and serve on lettuce leaves with may- 
onnaise dressing. 


Bamboo Salad 

Cut one-half can of bamboo shoots into 
fine strips. Mix with one small can of 
crab meat, diced hearts of celery, salt 
and pepper to taste, cover with mayon- 
naise dressing and serve on lettuce leaves. 


Kumquat Preserves 

Boil together two cups of sugar and 
one of water for five minutes, then drop 
in one quart of kumquats that have been 
wiped off carefully. Cook gently for 
forty-five minutes or until tender. Put 
in jars and use aS preserves or as a sauce 
for ice cream. 


THE NEGRO SANHEDRIN—(Continued from page 8) 


other should be overcome. They are 
therefore, urged to organize into local 
groups for mutual help. Those who feel 
the need for more information along 
the lines of their business, are urged 
to form little groups ana have some 
of four leading schools to instruct them 
in the newest and best business meth- 
ods by correspondence. 

Fraternal organizations are asked to 
use their surplus resources to promote 
the expansion of Negro businesses. 

They didn’t ovelook the farmer. They 
suggest that he study all phases of 
farming and marketing, and the farmer 
and the business man are asked to 
co-operate with each other. 

Ministers are requested to preach 
sermons now and then on the import- 
ance of trading with Colored concerns 
that are on the square. 

Realizing the influence of the Negro 
press for good or evil, Colored news- 


papers are asked to aia In protecting 
the race against wild cat and fake pro- 
motion schemes by refusing to pub- 
lish advertisements or articles concern- 
ing new and untried ventures, until 
they have investigated very carefully as 
to the character and experience of the 
promoters as well as the feasibility of 
the proposition. As a protection to 
the public, these fake concerns, they 
suggest, should be exposec. 

No nation of short-lived weaklings 
can hope to become a conquering pow- 
er. The suggestion of the Negro San- 
hedrin that we use every means avail- 
able to improve the health of the race 
and to co-operate with health author- 
ities is timely. 

This is but a brief outline of the 
immediate program of the Sanhedrin. 
Just how much good this All-race Con- 
ference has accompilshed will become 
more and more apparent with the pass- 
ing years. 
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IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH 


Nothing Given Away : 

Mrs. Wayup—Does your maid give you 
any trouble? 

Mrs. Richly—No, indeed. She charges 
me eighteen dollars a week for it. 
According to Directions 

Dr. Green—Did you give the medicine 
according to my directions? 

Mrs. White—Well, doctor, you said give 
Jim one of these here pills three times 
a day until gone, and I done that an’ all 
the pills give out, but Jim, he ain’t gone 
yet. 

The Vamp 

Lucille—I’m so worried I don’t know 
what to do. You told me to put that 
piece of wedding cake under my pillow 
and I’d dream of my future husband. 

Lucinda—Yes, dear, and didn’t you? 

Lucille—That’s why I’m so worried. I 
dreamed of an army. 

So Did We 

Bobbie—I used to wonder where so 
many people named Johnson came from. 
Now I know. 

Freddie—Where? 

Bobbie—See that sign up there, “John- 
son Manufacturing Company?” 


Proof 

Perry—Why did you call your sister 
when I kissed you? 

Marie—Sis bet me five yesterday that 
you hadn’t the nerve. 


All Depends 

Lady Passenger (on an express elevator 
for the first time)—Where would I go if 
the cables broke or if you lost control of 
the car? 





Mistaken 

Joe—Lend me five dollars, Ed, will you? 

Ed—Say, why don’t you get out and 
work for a change. Work ain’t never 
killed nobody yet. 

Joe—Don’t tell me, man; I done lost 
three wives that way. 


LINKS—(Cont. from p. 5) 


stolen something and made his escape, 
she seized her gun and threw open the 
door. So unexpected, however, was the 
spectacle she beheld that she dropped her- 
weapon and stared. 

“Doctor, I want to live,” she heard 
her boy whisper. 

(To be concluded) 


FASHIONS—(Cont. from p. 7) 


noon shoes are colorful or of black patent 
leather as the wearer prefers. Colonials 
such as our Mayflower ancestors wore, 
with immense hammered silver or copper 
buckles are very popular. Silver and 
other metalic brocades, satin and very 
fine kid slippers are worn evenings and 
the coloring in nearly every case is rather 










Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is ‘Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 
they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 
You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 





NOW YOU NEED A SET OF PUFFS! 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 
institution. 
HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 
ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 
experimental stage. 
They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 

We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 

Reliable and Energetic Persons. 

If you wish to make big money: 


If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 


Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 
ment—Opportunity knocks. Write today for 
agents’ terms. If you don’t know how to sell, 
we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. Chicago, Ill. 






Set of cluster puffs, 
SE made of finest qual- 
ity French ringlet 
hair — about 25 
beautiful puff curls, 
| 


Same of second 
quality hair 


Bob — the very 
latest thing — of 
finest ringlet hair, 
with comb attached 
so that it can be 
easily adjusted to 
make a wonderful 
coiffure, 


a 

- | The New Winona 
| 
| 


Second quality 
hair, 








The New winens Bob. $3.50 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 
6341 Champlam Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


delicate and contrasts or harmonize with 
the gown. 


1 
Operator—That all depends on what 
kind of a life you have lived. 
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7% Yearly on the Overton Building First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Principal and interest payable in Chicago at the Douglass National Bank 
in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness. 
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THE OVERTON BUILDING 


=] E have erected a monument; a build-;Overton Court, on the South by Thirty-Sixth 
ing inside and outside that will Place, with an alley on the East. This property 
stand as a memorial to Negro enter-;is owned by the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Com- 
| 
prise and thrift. The building illus- pany, the largest manufacturing enterprise in the | 
trated is the architect's drawing. |United States, owned and operated exclusively 
Lecation by Colored People; sole originators and produc- 

This building is located on State Street, |S of the famous line of HIGH-BROWN | 
the principal thoroughfare in the City of Chi-| TOILET PREPARATIONS. References: R. 
cago; convenient to all parts of the city, and |G. Dun & Co., The Bradstreet Co., or any bank 
within easy access to the best and fastest trans- oF banker. 

‘ opene ae 
portation facilities. Located at 36th street, in — 
the very heart of Colored activities of Chicago, bes 
; : : | The building and grounds are owned by the 
and only twelve minutes to Chicago's great ieee ieee i 
business center or “Loop’—the greatest retail; ~’°'O" CUMS in ciaemnmaes 
district in the world. Building 

The building occupies the block bounded' This is the finest building ever erected and 

on the West by State Street, on the North by! owned by Colored people — reinforced concrete 
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A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 


A CAUSE FOR PRIDE : A SOUND INVESTMENT 


and modern in every respect — absolutely fire-| They have earned and merited the confidence our 
proof. people have placed in them. 





Pu of tem Make your earnings yield the greatest returns pos- 


sible. 
The rapid growth and expansion of the busi- These Overton Building Bonds are perhaps the last 
ness make larger quarters necessary. Accord-| High Grade” Bond issues which will be placed on 
ingly, we have issued First Mortgage Gold|the market to yield 7%. 


Bonds to the extent of $200,000.00. If you have watched the financial reports recently, 
Authentication you have observed the remarkable price advance on 


Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title and Trust Be — at - sce oma ; The better oo meen 
Company—a firm with assets of over $14,000,000. | *° SE aa en ae 





The property is without any liens, debts, or en- Management 

cumbrances whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First! +). proven integrity and combined experience of 

Mortgage. the executives of this company (especially in the pro- 
Value and Security duction and sale of toilet preparations) give these 


These 7% Gold Bonds are secured by a closed ; bonds a security and value that merit your support. 
First Mortgage on the land, building and equipment, | How You May Buy These Bonds 


having an estimated value on completion of over ¥ 
$385,000.00. These bonds mature serially in, from These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as they are the 


f a first “gilt edged” securities by Colored People and 
er ae eee ee for Colored People. It is giving your support towards 
Dated July 1st, 1922 maintaining the Negro in the front ranks of industry 

Interest is payable every six months—January Ist and commerce—not only without risk of financial 
and fel ta |loss; but you are sure to be benefited by a good re- 


turn on your investment. 
Income The rate of interest on all good securities is rap- 
The estimated annual income will be approximately idly falling. So if you can buy—make up your mind 
414 times the total interest on the entire Bond issue. 


now. 
‘ ‘ . Bonds in denominations of $100 and $500.00. 
A Brief History of the Business You may buy as many bonds as you wish. 

A quarter of a century in business. In twenty-five Be: dp:ccum: nen: halla use: ine elias 
years this business has grown from a small, one-room inmeeest insane devdlegenens wil geen tt ted 
shop to one of the finest concerns in the world for the acta dine inal sien 
production of toilet articles. 


- Cash—or easy payment arrangement may be made. 
Today this is a national institution, with its agencies 


and customers dotting the country from coast to coast. 


The reasons for this remarkable growth are not MAIL US THIS COUPON 


hard to find. The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
The Overton-Hygienic Co. has given service and 55S State 0, Citenge, Ue. 
made HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations superior in 


I wish to buy of your First Mortgage Gold Gends. 
quality. 


(quantity) 


Your price for these bonds is 


They have done more—they have given our people 
more specifically what they need in the line of cos- I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of 
metics and opportunity. They have spared no ex- My address is: 
pense in putting out attractive packages. They have 
put honesty and skill into every preparation offered to|| Address: Street and 
the public. Number or R. F. D. 


They are a firm of proven dependability and high 
character, marketing nothing but reliable merchandise. 


oooooooooooooeeaeaelelelaewesswssSssSs SS ooo + 
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Consult Us 


If you have a room to rent 
If you have a house or flat to rent 
If you want to rent a house or flat 
If you want to buy real estate in Chicago 
If you want to borrow money on real estate 
If you want to rent a room in a private family 
SALES RENTING : INSURANCE 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


Second Mortgage Loans Made 
If out of town write us for full particulars. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


(G-N) 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


(G-N) 





"Seas we ee es Th 
e Ss eM : ns oy me ns a Se eek 


YOUR CORNS HURT 
{WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two or three nights. The 
soreness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off without a 

hint of paint 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and lal callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
Price, 25c 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
Liberal 
Terms 
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ON THE OTHER SIDE 
(Continued from page 6) 

fool things. But I got better sense 
than to listen to it. Somebody’s always 
trying to tell you how you ought to do 
jes’ as if you didn’t have sense ’nough 
to know what you want to do your- 
self. Nurse ’round here tas” week try- 
in’ to tell me I ought to take off Pearl’s 
chest protector and her heavy under- 
wear. Says cotton underwear an’ a 
sweater’s ’nough, ’sif I hadn’t raised 
Pear] myself an’ know all about her. 
Why if she just goes out to the gro- 
cery without bundling up she catches 
cold.” 

A pair of very clean curtains flutter- 
ing out the window of the corner house 
attracted my attention. The neat little 
woman who came to the door explained 


that it was her cleaning day. Quite a’ 


contrast to the other two nouses I had 
just visited was the very crean painted 
woodwork and the spotless floor. The 
windows, too, showed evidence of re- 
cent cleanig. 

“What a splendid housexeeper you 
are,” I remarked. 

She beamed happily. “I try to keep 
clean, but there’s so much dirt in the 
neighborhood it’s awful hard. You see, 
the street is either full of mud or dust 
and there’s so much smoke and soot 
you just can’t keep clean. I wish I 
could move, but even basement flats in 
a decent neighborhood cost $40 and 
$50 a month.” 

“Have you a bath?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “but I have a big 
tin bath tub I bathe in.” 

“Do they clean for you every year?” 
I asked, noting the faded brown paper 
of ancient pattern. 

“No. I cleaned it myself the first 
year I was here, that’s srxteen years 
now. They promise but they don’t do 
anything. They say they ain’t charg- 
ing enough rent to clean for me.” 

“What are all those garbage cans 
doing in front of those houses across 
the street; haven’t they any alley?” I 
inquired. 

“No. You see the tracks are directly 
back of the houses. They have to 
bring the garbage and ashes out the 
front. We've got an alley all right, but 
it’s awfully nasty. It ain’t been cleaned 
out in T don’t know when.” 

I walked around to view the alley 
and found as she had said that it was 
practically impassable. Piles of ashes 
ard filth, topped with tin cans, broken 
bottles, dead rats and ‘garbage filled it 
from end to end. Some small boys 
with a paper bag of cookies sat on a 
discarded mattress and enjoyed a feast. 


I did not go inside any of the other 
houses in that neighborhood, but I did 
spend considerable time looking about. 

One old landmark containing eighty- 
four flats had but a few rather small 
carbage cans and consequentty the yard 
and alley held more than their share of 
rubbish. The back porches in this 
building were in every instance piled 


(Continued on page 15) 
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ON THE OTHER SIDE 


(Continued from page 14) 


up with discarded furniture, rags and 
filth of every kind. The front doors 
that stood open revealed dirty stair- 
ways, strewn with matcnes, rags and 
paper. Dingy ragged curtains, bottles 
of milk, jars of food and medicine filled 
the window sills. 


In some instances buildings had had 
neither paint nor repairs inside nor out 
in more than thirty years. In several 
cases there was but one toilet on each 
floor; usually it was in the hall and ac- 
commodated four or five families. 


Some of the very old _ buildings 
turned over to Colored people in the 
past few years have been occupied by 
white people of the careless class who 
left them full of vermin and rodents of 


all kinds. 


On the other hand, many of our peo- 
ple, realizing the value of sunshine and 
clean air, prefer to sacrifice an hour’s 
sleep every morning in order to live in 
the thinly populated suburban districts. 
It takes them longer to get to work in 
the morning, but the extra pvreathing 
space, the privilege of having a kitchen 
garden and a clean, sunny, modern 
home at a moderate price, amply re- 
pays them. 

Our people certainly need better 
homes—houses with conveniences for 
washing and drying their clothes with- 
cut hanging them on the radiator or 
stretching a line in the house. They 
need first-class plumbing that will not 
fill their houses full of sewer gas. They 
need facilities for bathing regularly and 
they should be taught the value of reg- 
ular bathing and clean, fresh clothes 
daily. Where limited means forces 
them to live in undesirable quarters, 
they should be taught to make the most 
of what they have, to keep those.places 
as clean as they possibly can, to keep 
their bodies and their hair clean, and 
to wear clean clothing regardless of the 
sacrifice required to attain them. They 
need to be taught how to feed and care 
for their children, to realize the value 
of clean, comfortable beds and that 
sunshine and fresh air are health breed- 
ers. 


National Negro Health Week inaug- 
urated by Booker T. Washington ten 
years ago has done much toward edu- 
cating our people in sanftation and in 
improving their health. This work 
should be encouraged by all who have 
racial welfare at heart. The press, the 
pulpit, the screen and every other meth- 
od available should be employed to 
spread health week propaganda among 
our people, until every week becomes 
a health week and every member of the 
race a health fan. For no short-lived, 
sickly race of people can hope to rise 
to the dizzying heights. 





A good laugh lingers in the heart and 
makes living sweet. 
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WHY DON'T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Every Colored Person Should Have a First Hand Knowl- 
edge of the Literary Works and Compositions of 
the Men and Women of His Own Race. 


—_Oo-—— 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


—o-— 


“Paul Laurence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and 
emotions has immortalized this author. The sorrows, 
the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and 
humor of the Negro were all within the grasp of this 
Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of 
feeling and pathos—classic.”’ 


The above is an excerpt from one of the great inter- 
national publications. 
You cannot afford to be without a copy of the “Life 
and Works of Dunbar.” 
Some other books by Colored authors that you should 
have: 
The House Bebind the Cedars. By Chestnut.......... $1.50 
Frederick Douglas. By Washington ................ 1.25 
Out of the House of Bondage. By Miller ............ 1.50 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 
“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 

“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 

“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 

“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 

“CALVARY.” 
“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


“The Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar” 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10c extra. 


$2.50 $2.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


5200 Wabash Avenue 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 


For Sale by All 
Reliable Dealers 


SS! He -BROWN HAIR GROWER i is the pack- 
age wherein this wealth is stored. Secure 
a box today from your druggist or dealer 


ss OG > zy “and be convinced of the Glorious Wealth 
that awaits you! 

High-Brown Hair Grower is the most remarkable and 
excellent of all preparations for the hair and scalp. It isa 
combination Hair Grower and Hair Straightener, and is 
known to stimulate hair growth in some of the most hope- 
less cases. 

Chemically—perfect; Therapeutically—efficient; Com- 
mercially—superior. In a beautifully lithographed metal 
container. Price 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of Si ie 
Shampoo Soap, 25c; High-Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and 
High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send you this 
combination for $1.00, postage paid, if it cannot be se- 
cured from your druggist. 

If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price’ 40c. 


ee by 


DEPT. H. C., a ILL. 
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THAT INEVITABLE JOURNEY 





By I. J. Joseph 


A GOOD many years ago I heard 

a clergyman say in his sermon 
“There is nothing so certain in this 
mortal existence as death.” Not a very 
pleasant thought perhaps, but one that 
we cannot deny. Death is a subject 
that most of us refrain from discussing, 
and especially do we avoid reference 
to the time when we, ourselves, must 
hid farewell to things mundane. But 
however unpleasant the subject, it is 
one deserving of thought. Especially 
should the head of the fammy or those 
upon whom others are aependent for 
support remember that wnen death re- 
moves them from their customary oc- 


cupations and cuts off the income de- ° 


rived therefrom. that those surviving 


are bound to suffer unless properly pro- 
vided for. 

The day of sutteeism, when a man’s 
widow was placed on his funeral pyre 
and burned to death, is past, but selfish- 
ness, ignorance and tnoughtlessness 
cause many present day widows to suf- 
ier humiliation and misery that is worse 
than death. Ninety per cent of the 
widows of the present aay lack the 
comforts of life, and onry three per 
cent of the men of this country leave 
their wives enough to live on in com- 
fort without working. Eighty-five per 
cent of the adults leave no estate at all. 

_The thoughtless man simply does not 
give insurance any thought at all—he 
does not think of dying. He has prob- 
ably enjoyed good health all his life, 
no serious illness has ever overtaken 
him and so he feels that ne has plenty 
of time to take out an insurance later. 
He doesn’t stop to think that each year 
he delays makes his premium bigger, 
nor does he stop to consider that he 
may not be so fortunate as to enjoy 
good health always—that by the time 
he is ready to consider a policy he may 
not be able to pass the necessary medi- 
cal test or the premium will be so high 
that he feels he can’t afford it. It isn’t 
likely that that man would go off on a 
six months’ journey without leaving his 
family well supplied with rood, clothing 
and shelter, or the means witn which to 
get them, yet he makes absolutely no 
provision for the time when he must 
make that final journey from which 
there is no returning. 

The selfish type of man refuses to in- 
sure himself for many reasons. Some- 
times he reasons that because “nobody 
ain’t never left him nothin’,” he does 
not feel called upon to leave anything 
to anyone else. “They will have to 
bury me anyway” is another line of 
reasoning used by this type. Often it 
is because he does not wish to deny 
himself the pleasures he could purchase 
with the money he must pay out for 


premiums. And there is also the type 
ot man who refuses to leave his wife 
anything lest she marry again and 
share her windfall with another man. 
‘That she may never marry again and 
may be unable to earn her livelihood for 
various reasons does not occur to him. 

The ignorant man does not insure 
because he does not realize the value 
of insurance. Often this rype of man 
will save up a small sum of money and 
iay it aside for funeral expenses, but 
if his earnings are smalt, and usually 
they are, even a small sum of money 
often represents years of saving. Some 
unforeseen trouble may cause him to 
use his burial money in an emergency, 
his bank may fail, he may be robbed, 
or illness may cause inroads into his 
iittle hoard, leaving his family unpro- 
tected. And there is littre doubt but 
that if the uninsured man wno Ieaves 
this world could come back and wit- 
ness the result of his neglect, whatever 
the cause, he would become an_insur- 
ance booster. 

The individual who -steps from the 
Tower of Pisa onto thin air to show his 
contempt for the law of gravitation 
need not expect to float lightly to 
earth as if-he were a feather or a snow- 
flake; neither will contempt for custom 
protect the uninsured. The wise man, 
realizing that he cannot escape death, 
provides against it by insurance. He 
realizes that the carrying of insurance 
policies is a reflection of intelligence 
and forethought. 


There are so many varieties of poli- 


cies nowadays that one can insure 
against practically everything except 
baldness. 


Ordinary Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment policies are the most 
popular with the majority of people. 
Crdinary Life insurance furnishes per- 
manent protection at the smallest an- 
nual premium. In case of the Limited 
Payment policy, the payment of premiums 
ceases after a stated term of years from 
one to thirty or even more. If the premi- 
ums are limited to 15 years, for in- 
stance, the policy is known as a “Fif- 
teen Payment Life Policy.” Necessar- 
ily the premiums are higher than under 
the Ordinary Life plan. 

Endowment policies are payable at the 
end of a fixed period, or if death occurs 
during that period, the policy becomes 
payable at once to the designated bene- 
ficiary. 

The most common forms are ten, fif- 
teen and twenty-year endowments. Pre- 
miums are higher than on any other poli- 
cies. 

We will discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of these various kinds 
of policies in our next article. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted: 
for less than 30c. 














HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—A printer, all around 
man: hand comp.; Al  man_ only 
$25.00 a week. Address Y. X.-15, The 
Half Century Magazine. 


polka eae Mites sash ee 
STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare t.me. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 











HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


al E 
GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


SE eee eee een neeaaneeaa 
STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 
between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous exper.ence. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 
zine. 
————————————— 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 








ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric I'ghts, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 


Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, 
Address M. C-26, 


condition. 
balance like rent. 
The Half-Century. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


eae ep eee ete emtepmetamiceecinraaiaaige nal 

FOR SALE—Radio; 2 tube set; head 
phone and loud speaker ; reasonable. VX- 
31, The Half Century Magazine. 


SEND 25c for 6 Fum-a-bath Capsules. 
One capsule will give your bathwater 
a delightful perfume. Agents wanted. 
Vantyle Laboratories, 5344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Haif-Century. 


MARRY—Magazine containing pho- 
tos and description of Colored ladies 
and gentlemen seeking life mates, 25 
cents to men, free to ladies. Dixie Cor- 
respondence Club, Yazoo City, Miss. 











You Don’t Have to Die 


To collect on a 
VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


In event of death it will keep your family from 
want, of course, but WHILE YOU ARE LIVING 


it enables you to 


Send your children to college 

To buy a home 

To provide handsomely for old age 

To travel 

To make a profitable investment 

To provide yourself with some coveted luxury 


Death claims are given our prompt attention. 


VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3615 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance Agents Wanted Department H. C. 
For Illinois 
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THE CHOICE OF THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 


Tableware That Never Turns Brassy 
(In patterns that reflect refinement.) 


The Briar Rose or Bristol patterns of bright nickel silver, 26 pieces. 


Six 
Teaspoons 
Six 
Table- 
spoons 


Six 
Knives 
Six 
Forks 


One 
Butter 
Knife 


One 
Sugar 
Spoon 





























oa NS & pm ake e ae eh woes ka he wad $4.50 
Set of 26 pieces, bright nickel on steel base.............. 1.67 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street, Chicago 
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CALLED BACK 


(Continued from page 4) 


anie saw very little of him, indeed. At 
breakfast he read the morning paper and 
when he did come home to supper he had 
very little to say. His wife, however, 
maintained her usual cheery manner. 

“Donald,” she asked one morning, a few 
days later, “are you busy tonight?” 

“Yes,” was the abrupt reply, “I have 
an engagement.” For indeed he had 
promised to take dinner with Marian and 
then they were to attend the theatre to 
see the clever little dancer who was giving 
a series of classic song and dance inter- 
pretations. Lorraine Steele had sent him 
the tickets and urged him to attend. He 
had mailed her a check for them only the 
day before and intended to give them to 
Stephanie, but Marian had stopped in his 
office that afternoon and asked him to 
take her, for she felt that it was time he 
came out and acknowledged her before 
the whole world. To spend his evenings 
in her company was one thing and to 
openly denounce his wife by appearing 
in public with another woman was entirely 
different. Marian wanted him to divorce 
his wife at once and marry her, but Don- 
ald preferred to let the matter drift as it 
stood a little while longer. He had no 
reasonable excuse for divorcing his wife, 
he really couldn’t find fault with her. 
She had kept him comfortable, had given 
her children every attention, she was neat 
; if she wasn’t so shallow 
if she would read up on the modern prob- 
lems of the day as Marian did, learn to 
like opera and get acquainted with the 
masters of literature and painting, that 
would be different. But she was so in- 
fernally giddy 

Perhaps he was a bit conscience stricken 
or perhaps he wanted to make sure that 
Stephanie didn’t cross his path that eve- 
ning, so he asked: 

“Did you have some place in particular 
you wanted me to take you tonight?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied with a smile, “I 
am taking the kiddies out this afternoon 
and supper may be a little late.” 

“Don’t bother about me, I won’t be 
home to supper at all,” he replied, as he 
hurried out the door. At least he wouldn’t 
have to worry about meeting Stephanie 
tonight. 

Leaving the office earlier than usual he 
hurried to Marian’s. But that lady evi- 
dently was not expecting him so soon. 
Through the narrow opening in the door, 
he observed that his charmer wore a very 
soiled and faded blue cotton kimono and 
that her hair was twisted into small tight 
balls, and that her face was covered with 
a greenish gray mask of mud. Rather 
an unlovely contrast to his tidy little 
wife’s crisp, pink ginghams and short 
dancing curls; but, of course, he had 
come too early. ; 

He purchased some flowers from a 
nearby florist, and a new novel from the 
bookstore and went back. 

It might have been the canned shrimps 

(Continued on page 19) 
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HERE AND THERE 


By the Observer 





6% HAT’S a cute little hat—that 

black and white one, isn’t it?” 
Leah remarked as we passed the newly 
opened millinery shop the other day. 
“Let’s go in.” 

We did. And Leah tried on the lit- 
tle hat and decided that if she could 
have one made up just like it in sand 
and coral she’d take it. 

“My coat’s sand and I have a coral 
derss,” she explained. 

That was Tuesday and Leah wanted 

the hat Saturday. She pata the $5.00 
deposit asked for and promised to come 
back on Saturday afternoon. 
, “Hat ain’t ready yet,” a sullen look- 
ing young woman informed her. “Won't 
be ready ’til "bout eignt o'clock to- 
night.” 

“But I want to wear it this evening,” 
Leah insisted. 

“Can’t help it. Can’t get it ready be- 
fore eight o’clock.” 

“Can you send it over?” Leah asked. 

“No. I ain’t got anybody to send,” 
was the brusque reply. 

At eight thirty she handed me Leah’s 
hat. And I gave her the $5.00 balance. 

“IT have to charge you $1.00 more, 
*cause that silk’s gone up since I made 
that other hat.” 

But you told Miss Scott it would be 
$10.00,” I protested. 

“Can’t help it. I had to pay more 
for the stuff,” she replied. 

And so the Naiad Hat Shop Iost a 
customer. 





My old friend had always been a 
likable sort of fellow, but never given 
to emotion. He had been ill several 
weeks now and his body was thin and 
wasted so that walking trred him con- 
siderably. 

“He has an awful hard fight before 
him,” the physician in charge told me. 

There were several of us who had 
gone to school with him or been closely 
associated in the neighborhood who 
visited the hospital often and several 
times a week we'd leave him a big bas- 
ket of fruit, candy or flowers. Inva- 
riably on our return it would be gone. 
I remember one Sunday in particular 
that four of us carried fruit and in all 
it amounted to more than half a bushel. 

Two days later it was gone. I won- 
dered what had become of it for I 
knew he couldn’t possibly cat it all in 
that time. That happened several 
times before I found out how he dis- 
posed of it. 
man who had recovered and been dis- 
missed from the hospital came in to 
visit him. 

“IT feel like T owe my life to Fred,” 
he told me. “He’s been awful good to 
us poor devils. Somehow ne always 
manages to find out if you’ve got folks 
or not when they bring you in here, 
and if you ain’t got any body to bring 


Then one day a ragged . 





you anything and nobody to visit you, 
you can depend on it, Fred’s right on 
the job spreading joy. Why, he gives 
away nearly everything he gets and 
he’s always cheering up these lonesome 
fellows. Lord knows, some of ‘em 
would die- of discouragement if it was 
n't for him. Sometimes ne can hardly 
drag around and he’ll come over and 
cheer up some fellow who is sicker 
than he is, slip him a bit of change ana 
maybe bring over his flowers. I never 
saw such a fellow. He’s as good to 
the white ones as he is to the Colored, 
too.” 

And then I understoot why the 
nurse referred to him as the “Samari- 
tan,” and why he showed sfgns of im- 
provement each. day in spite of the odds 
against him. _ 





She had a complexion like peaches 
and her hair was ‘burnished copper. 
Only one of her own race or one who 


_had known her all her life would have 


known she was Colored. Like many 
others who live in neighborhoods where 
there are but few Colored people she 
had gone through school and reached 
the age of twenty withour feeling the 


sting of prejudice. 

A downtown music store employed 
her as demonstrator and sales clerk at 
a fair salary. Cheerfully she sang and 
played songs for any one who asked 
her until one day a Colored man to 
whom she had sold some popular music 
told his wife that he believed that 

lorseman and Curo’s Music Shop had 
a Colored clerk. And the wife on dis- 
covering that the little clerk was none 
other than her former schoolmate felt 
it her duty to inform the management 
in this wise: 

“Need any clerks?” 

“Why—why-er, we haven’t any Col- 
ored clerks’—she knew that he would 
say that—“we had some Colored folks 
working around here some years ago, 
but they didn’t get alomg so well and 
we haven’t hired any since,” the man- 
ager of the employment department in- 
formed her. : 

“Well, you got:a Colored clerk down 
on the main floor in the popular music, 
’cause I know her,” she elucidated; 
“that Miss Dorn down there—she’s 
Colored.” 

The little green-eyed monster had 
done its work. And that’s that. 


CALLED BACK—(Continued from page 18) 


that didn’t agree with him, or maybe it. 
was the rather dry and tasteless macaroni. 


that his hostess had purchased at the 
delicatessen, but somehow he did not en- 
joy the meal as he expected. 


It was late when they reached the the- 
atre, very late, indeed.- It was too dark 
to see the program. A slender figure in 
a scaly green costume with many sharp 
pointed wiry tails and claws gyrated and 
angled through an interpretation of the 
“Charge of the Green Dragon,” while the 
orchestra wailed an air of Old China. Amid 
thunderous applause she disappeared and 
returned clad in gray tights and ostrich 
feathers and imitated the feathered giant 
running over burning sands. 


The stage darkened once more, a black 
velvet curtain enhanced the mystery, and 
as the lights gradually changed the stage 
from midnight to the dull green that pre- 
cedes a storm, the little dancer in floating 
draperies of dull black and a white mask, 
presented the dance of Death. Weird 
music and eery shireks and howls ren- 
dered the spectacle awe-inspiring and fear- 
ful. The black draperies fluttered into 
a heap in the center of the stage, the dark- 
ness deepened once more and the stage 


‘became a gulf of blacknss. 


“Wonderful, isn’t it?” Marian re- 
marked. “She certainly shows intensive 
training. I wonder where she studied” 
She laid her hand on his sleeve and forgot 
to remove it. 

“Who is she?”? Donald asked, trying in 
vain to read his program. 


“J don’t know,” she replied, “Mrs. 
Steele didn’t tell me her real name. She 
is known on the stage as LaDorinda. 
Mrs. Steele knows, though, I’m sure. I 
think they are friends.” 

Once more the blackriéss became a dull 
gray, then green and finally a deep rose 
color that revealed a heap of rose petals 
where but a few moments before Death 
lay prostrate. They stirred lightly and 
the little rose-clad figure glided fairy-like 
across the stage in the Spring classic, and 
finally seated herself on a painted rock 
to strum on a smail guitar. 

“When the dawn paints rose the sky, 
My love I adore you then........ 

“Beautiful voice,’ someone remarked. 
“When the sweet birds homeward fly, 
My heart cries out for thee.” 

Donald sat as one in a trance, he leaned 
forward to get a better view of the little 
songbird. Something in her quick ges- 
tures reminded him of Stephanie. He 
wondered what she was doing. He felt 
a bit guilty. What would he say, when 
Lorraine Steele told her she had mailed 
him tickets? Stephanie would have ap-. 
preciated the beautiful costumes, she loved 
anything beautiful, but, he consoled him- 
self, she’d probably be bored by the weird 
music. 

The audience sat quietly for a moment 
or two when she had finished, then thun- 
dered its approval and demanded an en- 
core. The rose-petal girl came forward 
to the very center of the footlights; no, 
directly under the box that Donald oc- 

(Continued ‘on page 20) : 





Get Rid of Pimples and Blackheads in 30 Minutes 


With 
VAN TYLE BEAUTY CLAY 








Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 
and wrinkles will be gone! The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 
Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. It pro- 
duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 

heads and other impurities out of your skin. 


Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
5344 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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LET US DO YOUR 


PRINTING 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 
For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 


100 Visiting cards ...........'$ .50—Extra quality. .$ 1.00 
500 Business cards .......... 1.50—Extra quality.. 2.50 
1000 Business cards .......... 2.75—Extra quality.. 4.50 
500 Envelopes, good quality ... 1.50—Extra quality.. 3.00 
1000 Envelopes, good quality ... 3.00—Extra quality.. 3.50 


500 Letter Heads, good quality.. 2.00—Extra quality.. 3.00 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality.. %3.00—Extra quality.. 5.00 


1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads ............ 3.50 
1000 Four-page folders, 34. x6% ............0000-5 8.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 4x9 ................ rere 11.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 6x9 ..........-.-00200000- 15.00 


Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
Cash must accompany all orders. Orders of $4.00 or more post- 


paid. AGENTS WANTED. 


JONES & BAKER 
5204 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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CALLED BACK 


(Continued from page 19) 
cupied and to her own accompaniment 


began : 
“The hours I spent with thee, dear heart,” 

Then Donald knew that it was Steph- 
anie; no one else could sing her favorite 
song just as she sang it. Oblivious to 
everything save the little pink figure be- 
fore him, he focused his eyes on her and 
drank in every note. 

His wife was a genius and he, blind 
fool that he was, didn’t have sense enough 
to appreciate her. She had pulled the 
heartstrings of her audience and swayed 
them back and forth, from tears to laugh- 
ter, the entire evening; yet he had accused 
her of stupidity—he had neglected the 
wonderful little mother of his children for 
this woman of moods and tenses beside 
him. 

Stephanie didn’t need him. She could 
make her own way, the world of fine 
arts would welcome her. He deserved to 
lose her. 

“Let’s stop at the Blue-Bird Tavern 
on the way home, Donald,” Marian sug- 
gested. The Blue-bird was Allendale’s 
most popular restaurant, and to be seen 
there with Donald was an announcement 
to the world that he belonged to her. 

But Donald did not hear her. Without 
a backward glance at his companion he 
made his way back to the stage, where he 
found Stephanie packing the wonderful 
costumes in a tiny trunk for the express- 
man, who stood near, to take them back 
to the costumers. 

“Stephanie, dear, I’ve done wrong,” 


Donald said awkwardly. “Can you for- © 


give?” 

There is joy too great for words, and 
such was Stephanie’s; but Donald de- 
served punishment, so just as her smile 
and gay snatches of song had concealed 
her anguish, even now she hid her joy 
beneath a mask of indifference. 

“I can forgive you, Donald,” she re- 
plied slowly, “to fail to do so would be to 
break a sacred command. But I want 
you to think matters over carefully and 
if at the end of a month you still want 
me, or think you do, tell Lorraine Steele, 
and she will tell you where to find me.” 

“But I know now, that I want you— 
I have always wanted you—no one else,” 
he pleaded. 

“You say you love me, you say you've 
always loved me, yet you have permitted 
the whole town to openly pity me—you 
have appeared on the streets with another 
woman and tonight you brought her here, 
thinking that I was safe at home. She 
was intelligent enough, you thought, to 
understand an entertainment of this sort; 
your wife was too shallow to appreciate 
anything above jazz. 

He bowed his head and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“T admit that I’ve done wrong, but 
can’t we start over again?” he begged. 

“Not now,” her lips said, but her heart 
cried out for him. She wanted to bury 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magasine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the, 
readers on current topics that ore of interest to the race.. As but limited space can be 
gwen, writers ore requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 


this column must be 


signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 


of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 
As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Too Much Reform 


Jackson, Mississippi, Feb. I, 1924.— 
It really is a shame the way reform- 
ers are tearing the Bible to pieces. 
One claims that he has discovered that 
the first man was created half a million 
years ago, and that the flood lasted 
65,000 years. Another says the story 
of the Magdalene is doubtful and 
should be taken out of the new ver- 
sion of the Bible. Still another wants 
the Ten Commandments shortened. 


Before they are through with it 
they'll probably put the original Bible 
in the “fiction” department of the Li- 
brary along with Aesop’s Fables, Hans 
Anderson and Grimm’s Fairy Tales and 
Arabian Nights. 


These would be reformers who are 
not familiar enough with the Bible to 
transcribe its real meanings should let 
it alone. They are making unbelievers 
of young people and causing them to 
turn away from the church. 


Mary C. Tyndale. 


Can’t See the Good in Africans 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., Jan. 30, 1924.— 

I understand that the teachers in 
some of the schools in this vicinity are 
teaching the children that Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar was of American Indian 
and Spanish descent. Now every one 
who knows anything about Dunbar at 
all,. knows full well that he was dis- 
tinctly of African descent. 


Isn’t it a shame that when you do 
anything wrong, they paint you black 
as ink, and when you achieve some- 
thing worth while they etther forget to 
mention that you are Colored or else 
they say your success was due to the 
fact that you had so much white blood 
in our veins. 

James Bennett. 


Lawbreakers 

Gary, Ind., Feb. 16, 1924.—In spite of 
the Jackson Law which forbids the 
showing of pictures “productive of 
breach of peace or riots,” “The Birth 
of a Nation” has been shown regularly 
for two weeks in one of Chicago's 
largest theatres before packed houses. 

In spite of the police interference, 
the film has been shown regularly. 
What’s the use of having laws anyway 
if they don’t mean anything? 

—(Mrs.) Alice Green. 

They Believe In Lady Luck 

Pottstown, Pa, Feb. 10, 1924.— 
Eleven “good luck” ads in each edition 
of a Colored newspaper for a period 
covering several weeks makes it ap- 
pear that magicians, fakirs and stu- 
dents of witchcraft and so called black 
arts find ready market for their wares 
among our people. It isn’t likely that 
these people would pay our good money 
to advertise their wares regularly if 
they brought no returns. And each 
year the number of these ads _ in- 
creases. It shows that an awful lot 
af our people are patronizing these 
folks—depending on luck for future 
success rather than on labor. 

—Constant Reader. 

Know Their Tricks 

Cleveland, O., Feb. 15, 1924—The 
Colored migrants seem to be causing 


their white brethren considerable 
anxiety just now. If they stay in the 
North their votes will doubtless 


strengthen the Republican party in the 
pivotal states and weaken the other 
side. Because of this various means 
are being employed to get the Colored 
people to go back South. But the ma- 
jority of them are wise to the tricks 
and arguments being used to dis- 
franchise them. They are staying 
where they can vote. 
Lewis Miles. 


CALLED BACK—(Continued from page 20) 


her face on his shoulder and tell him 
that nothing mattered so long as she had 
him for her very own. “A month will 
soon pass, Donald,” she added quietly, as 
she put on her hat, “and it will give you 
an opportunity to get better acquainted 
with Marian, and to choose wisely.” 

She swept out of the room and he saw 
her roll away in a taxicab. What if 
she’d never return again? What an 
awful price to pay for his folloy! Towards 
midnight he let himself in the deserted 
éungalow. Stephanie had removed the 
‘icture of herself and the children from 


his room. The empty clothes closets stood 
open in both her room and the children’s. 
He walked the floor till dawn. How 
could he stand it a month? What would 
he do if she didn’t come back? 

At seven he called Lorraine, but she 
would give him no information except 
that Stephanie had left town. 

Marian telephoned next day, but he 
pleaded illness. Indeed, he did feel ill; 
his head ached and he felt tired and 
weary. When he failed to put in his ap- 
pearance at eleven o'clock the following 

*Continued on page 22) 
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MOSQUITOES. 
WON'T BITE 


— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER — RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 
O O 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 


Pleasant to use, grease- 

less, vanishes into the 

skin, and will not in- 

jure baby's delicate 
in, 
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Mail a ge filed on receipt of price. 
Send money order or cash by regis- 
tered letter. 

Agents Wanted — Write fer Terms. 
THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chieage, Ilinels 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE —— 
1. What battle ot tie War of 1812 
5 would never have been fought if we 
Your Hair Will had had cables, telegraph or telephones? 
Be Long, Soft 2. Water boils on thé summit of 
and Beautiful If Mt. Blanc at 183 degrees F. At Den- 
You Use ver, Colo., it boils at 203 degrees F. 


Which place is the higher? 

3. In what year was ‘Christ born? 

4. Upon what did Samson:s strength 
depend? 

5. How far back in the world’s his- 
tory do we find shorthand used? 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 

Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 
Can be used with 


or without irons. 


Price 60c 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 





1. How many voyages did Columbus 
make to America? 

Four. 

2. Which of our silver coins is 
worth about the same amount as the 
silver shekel of the Old Testament? 

Fifty-cent piece. 

3. Where is the great Sphinx with 
the lion’s body and the woman’s head? 

In Egypt, on the edge of the desert. 

4. How can you sweeten acid soil? 
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Write Slacked lime or ground limestone. 
5. How does the Sahara Desert 
MME. C. J. HART compare in size with the United States? 
About the e. 
5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO eaten 
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CALLED BACK 


(Concluded ) 
day, his stenographer called his house for 
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« You Can Afford to Wear the Finest Silk | instructions, but there was no response 
5 = | to her continued calling. At four, Marian 
: Stockings If You Buy From Us. 2 called and on learning that he had not 
= = | been down all day, called his house. But 
: We sell fine, cobwebby chiffon and the heaviest silk hosiery, z | — ud Teel te Mrs. Jimerson, 
= such as you see on smartly = | which was equivalent to publishing it in 
= clad ankles. = | the weekly paper. When the news reached 
= ‘ es = | Lorraine Steele she hurried to the Harris 
= All of our hosiery 1s rein- = | bungalow, let herself in with a pass key 
: forced at points of hardest = | and found Donald tossing feverishly on 
= wear = | his bed. 
= Cobwebby chiffon, reinforced esl = Frightened, she sent for Dr. Burton. 
= and sole. Lisle garter tops. Full = “Harris is a very sick man, Mrs. Steele,’ 
= fashioned. Snug fit at ankles. = | he said. “Mrs. Harris had better hurry 
z Woven of the stoutest threads of = | if she wants to see him alive.” 
E the finest silk obtainable. Reproaching herself bitterly, Stephanie 
E arrived next day. Hour after hour her 
E Black and white only. = | prayers and reproaches mingled as she 
= Chiffon — = | patiently and hopefully watched the pallid, 
= Re eee et _— = | haggard face on the pillow. Once in the 
= Lustrous thread silk ......... 1.50 = long wretched night he called her name, 
= Extra heavy thread silk...... 1.60 = | but almost immediately he had sunken 
z (Seamless toes) = | into a stupor that lasted for hours. 
= Fibre silk, a lustrous, dur- = Three days that seemed like as many 
= able stocking ............... .98 = | centuries passed and there was little 
= Men’s thread silk socks........ 15 = | change. Then when hope had changed to 
= ies ities iinet, ta Mihm eine ae, = | black despair Donald suddenly opened his 
z Send money or cash with order. = | eyes, fixed them on her with a smile, 
= = | and murmured, “Stephanie.” And Steph- 
: = | anie held him close in her arms as she 
| FAIRFLAY HOSIERY COMPANY =| | sts 
: = “Donald, oh Donald,” she sobbed, “what 
= EPT = | have I done?” 
3 - oP er eee Oe. CHICAGO, ILL. 5 “You've called me back, dear; back to 
nd OH acter ene wim | life and love; back to begin over again.” 











